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RECREATE THE GLORIOUS MESSAGE OF EASTER... 
with inspiring films and filmstrips 


Concordia’s renowned Lenten-Easter films and filmstrips add greater understanding 
and realism to the world-shaking events that led to Calvary ...and after. All are 
designed to heighten effectiveness of your worship services, your child and adult 
teaching programs. Filmstrips come with leaders’ guides, with or without records. 


POWERFUL EASTER FILMS 


“GATES OF GLORY” Thomas retells the last “HE LIVES” A stirring story from modern 
days of Christ’s life to a group of imprisoned life that points up the great significance of 
Christians. Last Supper, Crucifixion, and other Christ’s resurrection, the joy and comfort it 
events portrayed in Biblical costumes and brings to all believers. The Foster family 
settings. Ends with magnificent strains of the experiences this truth when their eldest son is 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” 16 mm., 30 minutes. killed just before Easter. 

Rental, $12.00 Rental, B & W, $13.50, Color, $22.50 


FULL-COLOR LENTEN-EASTER FILMSTRIPS 
Each filmstrip, $5.00; each record, $3.00. Special savings in sets. 


PASSION STORY IN JOSEPH’S GARDEN HE IS RISEN 

Set of six filmstrips covering the Story of the first Easter in new, Covers events from Jesus on the Cross 
Passion of Our Lord. Full color original artwork. Selected hymn through His resurrection. Opening 
photographs. Leader’s guide comes frames. Includes complete worship and closing hymn frames. Full color 
with each filmstrip. Set of six, $27.50, program and guide. Use for teaching, with living characters. Includes guide. 


with records, $43.75. too. Record available. Record available. 


Post-Easter season filmstrips also available. 
See your local dealer or send today for FREE CATALOG 


See Concordia ads in TIME magazine Concordia Films, 3558 S. Jefferson, St. Louis 18, Mo. 1 


Please send free catalog for: 
Easter Films _ Easter Filmstrips 
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EPIPHANY MESSAGE, “Christ 
peared for all men,” is sym- 
| by four Houston pastors, 
‘are working within two miles 
one another to bring Christ's 
phany to their community in 
languages. 

to r.: Rev. Ervin Oermann, 
for of the Lutheran Church for 
Deaf, signs the message: 


akable Gift”; Rev. Anton Froeh- 
who conducts German serv- 
at Bethlehem Church; Rev. 
d Pankow, pastor of San Pedro 
es) Church and area repre- 
tative of the District department 
public relations; and Rev. Don- 
Black, senior pastor of Trinity, 
ther church of Houston Luther- 
n, formerly served by Presi- 
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Epiphany — a 
beautiful word! 
Beautiful because 
it designates the 
Lord’s appearing 
among men and 
the manifestation 
of His — glory. 
Today we pri- 
marily commem- 
orate the miani- 
festation of God to the Magi, or Wise 
Men from the East, in the person of 
the Christ Child. Some Christians have 
celebrated the Savior’s birth on Epiph- 
any, Jan. 6. Others have remembered 
His Baptism on that day. 

On the Sundays after Epiphany the 
Gospels tell us of the marvelous works 
by which He manifested His divine 
glory. Epiphany reflecting the past 
shows us the Savior in His holy life 
and divine works and gladdens our 
hearts with the assurance of our re- 
demption. Turning its light on the 
future, it reminds us that He will ap- 
pear again, this time in manifest glory. 


Epiphany at Christmas 
Only a few days ago we sang: 


Now are the days fulfilled, 
God’s Son is manifested, 

Now His great majesty 

In human flesh is vested. 
Behold the mighty God, 

By whom ail wrath is stilled, 
The woman’s promised Seed — 
Now are the days fulfilled. 


We saw God’s Son wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes lying in a manger. We 
hastened with the shepherds to Bethle- 
hem to see this thing that had happened. 
What we saw filled our hearts with joy. 
The long wait of God’s people for 
the coming of the Savior was over, for 
unto them and unto us was born in 
the city of David a Savior, who is 
ie, Christ the Lord. Because the days were 
a fulfilled, “God sent forth His Son, made 
of a woman, made under the Law, to 
redeem them that were under the Law, 
that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.” The angels rejoiced with us and 
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sang: “Glory to God in the hig 
For ages they, too, had been 
to peer into this great myste? 
God — “God in man made mani 

St. Paul, explaining what this 
festation means for us, declares; 
Jesus saved us, for He has aboo 
death and has brought life and im 
tality to light through the Gospel 
wonder therefore that the apostle: 
lantly bursts into this paean oft 
“Without controversy great is the: 
tery of godliness: God was manift 
the fiesh, justified in the Spirit, sex 
angels, preached unto the Ge: 
believed on in the world, receive 
into glory.” 


Epiphany at Christ’s Baptism 


We sing: “Manifest at Jor 
stream, Prophet, Priest, and Kin) 
preme.” Manifest indeed! Not’ 
God’s Son was manifest there bui 
the Father and the Holy Spirit. W 
Jesus, when He was baptized, ca 
up out of the water. We see the - 
ens opened unto Him and, behold 
Him, the Spirit of God descendin; 
a dove and lighting upon Him. We 
a voice from heaven, saying: “T! 
My beloved Son, in whom I am 
pleased.” 

Here we truly have an Epiphe 
a manifestation of the Holy Tr: 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. By 
manifestation we are reminded o 
own Baptism in the name of the T 
God. We are assured of the s. 
value of our Baptism by the Baj 
of our Savior, for He did not ha’ 
be baptized to cleanse away an} 
that He had done—He was 
undefiled — but was baptized for 

When John forbade Jesus, sa 
“J have need to be baptized of ° 
and comest Thou to me?” Jesu: 
swered: “Suffer it to be so now 
thus it becometh us to fulfill all ; 
eousness.” By virtue of our Bar 
then, we claim a place among ¢ 
people, as we sing: 


Baptized into Thy name most hok 
O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
I claim a place, though weak and I 
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lied with Christ and dead to sin, 
) Spirit now shall live within. 


he Holy Spirit’s lighting upon Jesus 
hinds us that the Savior was anointed 
Wh the Spirit to be our Prophet, Priest, 
In Old Testament times 
priests, and kings were 
pinted with oil. This anointing fore- 
adowed Christ’s anointing with the 
ply Spirit. Moses prophesied that 
bd would raise up for His people 
Prophet like him, and unto that 
ophet they should hearken. We 
eded a better High Priest than Aaron 
id his successors. 
Such a better Priest the Holy Spirit 
ointed in Christ, who did not have 
‘sacrifice, first for His own sins and 
en for the people’s, for this He did 
nce, when He offered up Himself. 
ie was, however, not merely a Priest 
it a Royal Priest. He was and is our 
ing. At the Baptism of Jesus, behold 
our Prophet, Priest, and King. 


Epiphany for the Magi 


‘What great joy for those of us who 
re not descendants of Abraham but are 
umbered among those whom the Bible 
alls Gentiles! Jesus was born to save 
ot only the offspring of Abraham, the 
‘hildren of Israel, but also all other 
1embers of the human race. Therefore 
fe sing with joyful hearts: 
_ Songs of thankfulness and praise, 
_ Jesus, Lord, to Thee we raise, 
Manifested by the star 
- To the sages from afar, 
Branch of royal David's stem, 
In Thy birth at Bethlehem. 
Anthems be to Thee addressed, 
God in man made manifest. 


Who were these sages, these Magi? 
‘he Bible does not tell us. It is enough 
or us to know that they found the 
‘hrist Child and worshiped Him with 
heir hearts and with their gifts — gold, 
rankincense, and myrrh. Following 
he star, they came to Jerusalem. What 
onsternation their question created: 
Where is He that is born King’ of the 
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Jews?” Herod was troubled and all 
Jerusalem with him. How foolish! 


The star proclaims the King is here; 
But, Herod, why this senseless fear? 
He takes no realms of earth away 
Who gives the realms of heavenly day. 


The. wiser’ Magi see from far 

And follow on His guiding Star; 

And led by light, to light they press 
And by their gifts their God confess. 


No, indeed, Herod had no need of fear, 
for the Christ Child’s kingdom was not 
of this world, even though the Babe 
in the manger held the entire universe 
in His tiny hands. 

These Wise Men were truly wise. 
They were not offended by the poverty 
in which they found the newborn King 
of the Jews. Many are not so wise. 
St. Paul says: “Where is the wise? .. . 
For after that .. . the world... knew 
not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that 
believe.” 

The Magi returned to their own 
country. Herod wanted to be sure 
that this King of the Jews would give 
him no trouble. He slew the infants 
at Bethlehem. But the newborn King 
of the Jews was safe in Egypt. Not 
He but Herod was to die at that time. 
The King of the Jews was to live in 
order to manifest His glory by His 
mighty deeds. 


Epiphany in Word and Deed 


On the Sundays after Epiphany we 
see Jesus in the temple at Jerusalem 
about His Father’s business. We see 
Him at the wedding in Cana, where He 
turned water into wine and manifested 
forth His glory. We see Him by a mere 
word healing the servant of the cen- 
turion. We see Him still the raging 
tempest on the sea. “What manner of 
man is this, that even the winds and 
the sea obey Him!” Indeed, He is man- 
ifesting His divine glory. 

On the last Sunday after Epiphany 
we see Him on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, where His face shone as the 
sun and His raiment was white as the 
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MUST GO ON! 


By Lewis W. Spitz 


light, and where again we hear the 
Father’s voice:“This is My beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
Him.” But soon thereafter we read the 
superscription on the cross: “This is the 
King of the Jews.” 

Seven centuries before the Epiphany 
at Bethlehem the prophet Isaiah fore- 
told this blessed Epiphany: “Arise, 
shine; for Thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon Thee. 
For, behold, the darkness shall cover 
the earth, and gross darkness the peo- 
ple: but the Lord shall arise upon Thee, 
and His glory shall be seen upon Thee. 
And the Gentiles shall come to Thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of 

hy rising.” Accordingly the Wise Men 
who followed the star have been called 
kings and have been regarded as the 
first representatives of the Gentile 
world to worship Christ. 


Epiphany on the Mission Field 


They were and should be only the 
first. “Go and make disciples of all na- 
tions,” the risen Lord bade His dis- 
ciples. This they have done now for 
nineteen centuries. They have mani- 
fested the Savior in all the world. Gen- 
tiles have come to Him. God’s sons 
have come from far, and His daughters 
have been nursed at His side. Still this 
great Epiphany goes on. It must go 
on, indeed, faster than ever, because the 
final Epiphany is dawning. You can 
already see its rays by the signs of 
the time. 

Jesus said: “This Gospel of the king- 
dom shall be preached in all the world 
for a witness unto all nations, and then 
shall the end come.” Then all the tribes 
of the earth shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory. 

Sun and moon shall darkened be, 
Stars shall fall, the heavens shall flee; 
Christ will then like lightning shine, 
All will see His glorious sign; 

All will then the trumpet hear, 

All will see the Judge appear; 

Thou by all wilt be confessed, 

God in man made manifest. 


The final Epiphany! 


Ordination ‘and installation of Rev. Martin Li 


(left) “by Missionary Erhard Riedel, Mission- 


ary Victor Hafner (center) assisted. 


As told 

to Missionary 
Ralph Bringewatt 
hy 

Rev. Martin Li 


M. heart was once like a stone. 
Formerly I was an atheist — 
sold out to materialism. Though some 
of my family believed in Buddhism, 
I believed that I was the master of my 
Own destiny. I was conceited, proud. 

Thirty years ago I was educated in 
a university at Shanghai, where there 
were many churches and Christians. 
There I heard the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. But I not only rejected the 
Gospel, I also  blasphemed God. 
I thought that a man is good enough 
if he obeys the laws of the government, 
observes the decencies of family life, 
and does not enrich himself at the ex- 
pense of others. 

Before the China mainland was oc- 
cupied by the Communists, I was an 
officer in the armed forces, a high 
school principal, and a county magis- 
trate. Together with my good wife and 
six lovable children I lived comfortably 
and peacefully. In my prosperity I did 
not believe there is a Savior, a heaven, 
and a hell. j 
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From Atheist 
to Lutheran Pastor | 


in Taiwan 


Once, while I was a county magis- 


’ trate, I addressed an audience of about 


a hundred people gathered for a service. 
The people of this area were especially 
corrupt; they loved gambling, excessive 
drinking, and smoking of opium. 
Though the goverment strictly forbade 
these evils and tried to stamp them out, 
little improvement resulted. One day 
I got the idea to visit the Christian 
church in that area, for I knew that the 
church required a righteous life of its 
members. 

After the service I was asked: to ad- 
dress the audience. I spoke to them as 
a Christian might. I told them that God 
created man as a holy being, that man 
sins because of the original fall of man 
into sin. Because Christians have been 
saved and will enter heaven, I explained, 
they should serve others, set a good 
example, and urge men to do good. 

From what I said the audience be- 
lieved I was a Christian; but really 
I was an atheist. I would not even 
have dreamed that about 15 years later 
I would sincerely believe what I told 
the people that day, and that I would 
become a Christian pastor, urging men 
to repent and believe in the Lord Jesus! 


In 1949 the Communists wrote a ter- 
rible page in the book of Chinese his- 
tory. Many, many families were broken 
up, many lost their jobs and property, 
many were killed. I was among those 
who suffered great losses. And I, the 
proud atheist, lost all incentive for liv- 
ing. I began to doubt my philosophy 
of life—that man is master of his 
own destiny. 

All this while the Communists were 
trying hard to capture me. To escape 
detection, I disguised myself as a poor 
farm laborer and worked in the fields. 
Never before had I suffered as I did 
then. I carefully watched and measured 
every opportunity to escape. 
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Finally in the fall of 1950 I slipp 
through the Iron Curtain and arriy 
in Hong Kong. I was reduced to 4 
status of a helpless refugee witha 
home, family, relatives, earthly goo} 
hopes, or ambition. I was in the g 
of despair. 


Thanks to the wonderful grace | 
God, during this time of hopelessna 
the Spirit spoke to me through H 
Word. In a Lutheran chapel the haa 
mer of the Law broke open my hea: 
The Law of God, like a mirror, let 
see my uncleanness, my sin. I kna 
then that I deserved temporal and ete 
nal punishment. I felt like the prodig 
son: “Father, I have sinned agair 
heaven and in thy sight.” 

The field of my heart ‘was dry, cryi 
for the refreshing rain of God’s grac 
The powerful Gospel of forgivené 
gave me rebirth. I began to live. I t 
came willing to forsake all and follc 
the Lord. 3 

In January 1952.1 was baptized 
our Lutheran chapel in Hong Kong. . 
the Lutheran Bible School I studied t 
Word of God earnestly. In the summ 
of 1954 I went to Taiwan. There t! 
Lord led me to study at Concord 
Seminary in Chia Yi. Though I was : 
ready 45 years of age, by the unlimit 
grace of God I received strength a1 
wisdom to complete the five-year cour 
of study. 


Last May I received a divine call 
be pastor of a Lutheran congregation, 
call to be a worker in His vineyard. 
worthless stone has become a_ usef 
vessel! 

Oh, the marvelous leading of Go 
I firmly believe that He who has beg 
a good work in me will complete 
May the Lord, who has chosen me 
serve Him, protect and use me so tk 
I may bear beautiful fruit for Him 
the glory of His holy name. 
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Id people are not to be pitied. 
Nor are they to be regarded as 
oral, ignored, or condescendingly 
erated. 

An old person is an individual with 
nity. “Honor the face of the old 
in,’ the Bible tells us. “Despise not 
mother when she is old,” our 
avenly Father admonishes. 

}When we pity the aged or humor 
em as if they were children, we strip 
em of their basic dignity as individ- 
Is. 

Of course, older people are old- 
shioned! ._Why shouldn’t they be? 
ey live according to the customs of 
eir generation. 

| Middle- aged people living according 
»} their customs probably seem old- 
shioned to teen-agers. And so history 
peats itself in each generation. 

We should try to understand these 
ifferences. No generation should say 
) another, “We are right and you are 
Tong.” Today we are adopting cus- 
ms in dress, hair styles, and home 
Imishings which a short time ago we 
isparaged as old-fashioned. 


‘So much concern has been shown for 
hildren and young adults that many 
ssume there is no value whatsoever in 
ld age. The infirmities and weaknesses, 
3¢ physical and mental limitations of 
ve aged have been emphasized to the 
gint where many believe old people 
reate only problems. 

Old people are simply another gen- 
ration which has suddenly mush- 
Jomed in our midst. There will be 
lore and more old people among us 
$ medical science continues to increase 
re life span. 

This “new” generation needs help in 
ich areas as housing, medical atten- 
ons, and social outlets. The needs of 
ie elderly are not so strange or un- 
sasonable that they cannot be met, but 
leir number has increased so rapidly 
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ont Pity the Aged! 


By E. W. Piehl 


that the state, the community, and the 
church have been overwhelmed. 

Basically the needs of older people 
differ little from the needs of any other 
age group. 

The present generation has some dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to the rapidly 
changing pattern of life. How much 
harder it must be for the generation of 
grandfathers and grandmothers to make 
this adjustment! Our way of living, 
working, playing is undergoing constant 
changes. This age of television, jet 
planes, and space ships bears little re- 
semblance to the “good old days” when 
our parents were young. 


The rise in emotional conflicts be- 
tween the generations is understandable 
when we consider the upswing in emo- 
tional disorders. And emotional irritants 
abound in our fast-moving, highly com- 
petitive, and frustration-filled world. 
People are “getting on each other’s 
nerves” more than ever before, thus 
heightening the friction between gen- 
erations. 

Society is ill equipped for under- 
standing the aged, because little atten- 
tion has been given to old folks in the 
past. Very little has been written about 
them. Many churches have made no 
direct provision in their program for 
the older members. The community is 
unprepared to meet the “population ex- 
plosion” of the aged. All this creates 
a feeling of chaos and makes the “prob- 
lems” of the aged seem difficult. 


More homes or institutions for the 
aged are not the total answer. What 
we need is a calm, reasoned approach, 
a careful study and evaluation by in- 
dividuals, the church, and the commu- 
nity. The pendulum is swinging between 
abject pity for the aged and cold in- 
difference toward them. In the middle 
lies the true concept — growing old is 
as normal as growing up! 

We accept the fact that a baby grows 
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up, advancing from complete helpless- 
ness to complete self-sufficiencey. So 
we must look upon older people as 
those who have passed the zenith of 


life and are declining. The child’s life 
is expanding; the life of the aged is 
contracting. This is the order God has 
established in the human race. 


Aged people, like the middle-aged 
and teen-agers, are a generation unto 
themselves. They have their own likes 
and dislikes, habits and fears, desires 
and prejudices. They may be irritating 
to others, but they are to be under- 
stood and accepted. 

For whether we examine “teen-agers” 
or “middle-agers” or “old-agers,’ we 
find them all to be people. 

The 1880-model human. being is 
basically the same as the 1920 or the 
1940 model, not quite as “new” or 
“peppy” perhaps, but still a person, an 
individual with dignity. When we re- 
gard aged people in this light, we begin 
to understand them. 


NM: people have become so 


preoccupied with the affairs of this 
world that they have little time for God 
or Christ’ or religion. Christianity has 
little to say to us any more, they claim. 
Many scientists are frankly saying that 
nothing they study leads them to God. 
And Communism, which has taken over 
half the world, keeps telling us that 
there is no God. All this we call . secu- 
larism. 

Yet today there is also a tremendous 
amount of interest and talk regarding 
God, Christ, sin, salvation, and all the 
great themes of our Christian faith. 
Names like Tillich, Barth, Niebuhr are 
well known, and these men make news 
_ when they say something striking. 

These erudite theologians, who ap- 
peal to intellectuals, have made pro- 
found impact on the thinking of the 
Protestant clergy. By some they have 
been called “neo-orthodox’” because 
they have broken with the rank ration- 
alism of past decades. Much of what 
they say is correct and useful, but much 
is unbiblical and harmful to the church. 
It is neither new nor orthodox. 

We should know what Tillich, Barth, 
and Niebuhr are saying, for they wield 
great influence in the Protestant Church 
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ae BZ. £ “es, 
L ‘and we “dare ot ineretore ignore 
oe pigachings 
he present series of articles will re- 


ty, SP ARIEN. oe some of the basic teachings of our 
a as “, faith, teachings causing controversy to- 


day, and will evaluate the positions 
taken by some of the modern, popular 
theologians. 


What Is Theology? 


The word “theology” is derived from 
a Greek word which means simply “lan- 
guage about God.” The term “theol- 
ogy” never occurs in Scripture, but 
many words and phrases used there 
mean the same thing: “the wisdom of 
God” (1 Corinthians 2:7), “the knowl- 
edge of salvation” (Luke 1:77), “the 
acknowledging of the truth” (Titus 
1:1), “the way of God” (Acts 18:26), 
“the form of sound words” (2 Timothy 
1:14), “the doctrine which is according 
to godliness.” (1 Timothy 6:3) 

Whenever your pastor preaches, 
whenever you speak about God or 
Christ or any Christian topic, whenever 
you have devotions or teach in Sunday 
school — this is theology, language 
about God. The Bible from beginning 
to end is nothing but theology, for it is 
all about God, it is words about His 
Law and His mercy, about His acts of 
judgment and His acts of salvation. 


We Must Theologize 


It is natural for every Christian to 
theologize, to talk about God. How 
else can we communicate, tell others of 
the hope that is in us? “We also believe, 
and therefore speak.” (2 Corinthians 
4:13) 

Today many who like to consider 
themselves hard-headed grow impatient 
with theology. “Less theology and more 
action,” they say. “Theology doesn’t 
get things done.” 

This is a shortsighted view. St. Paul 
tells us, “Whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our 
learning, that we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope” (Romans 15:4). What can be 
more practical than learning patience, 
comfort, hope? And she same apostle 
te'ls us that the Scriptures (which are 
theological throughout) make the man 
of God totally equipped for every good 
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work, for everything pertaining to | 
Christian life. (2 Timothy 3:17) 

Theology is anything but a mere | 
tellectual exercise. All true theoldg 
is practical. What is not practical is 1] 
theological. And this should convinj 
us of the value of theology. The chur 
lives by every word that proceeds qj 
of the mouth of God (Matthew 4:4} 
the church lives by theology. | 


What Modern Theologians Say 


We cling to the principle of sw 
Scriptura: that all our theology is drat 
from Scripture alone. We are sim} 
following the example of our Lord ag 
His apostles, who based all their teac 
ing upon the inspired Scripture. Om 
when we follow Scripture may we _ 
confident that our doctrine represer 
true theology. 

This principle is still generally held 
most Protestants. But today alarmil 
and pernicious views regarding theoloc 
are being advanced by teachers of hi: 
reputation, views of which readé 
should be aware. For example: 


1. The view that theology is at besi 
necessary evil. Chief exponent of tl 
teaching is Martin Buber, a Jew, pi 
fessor at the Hebrew University, Jer 
salem, who unfortunately has exert 
greater influence upon Christians th 
upon his own people. 

“It is not necessary to know som 
thing about God in order really to t 
lieve in Him,” Buber says. He hol 
that language is a totally inadeque 
means of bringing God to us. It is 0 
relationship to God that counts, n 
having a theology which tells us abo 
Him and His works. 

When Christians follow this lez 
they unwittingly cut off the only aven 
we have of knowing God or believing 
Him, namely, His Word, language. F 
God has condescended to speak to us 
human language, and He desires us 
employ language not only in speaki 
to Him but also in speaking about Hi 
“Preach the word,” Paul says. 

Buber makes theology irrelevant 
religion. According to his view c 
might consistently not talk about G 
at all, something that Buber has 1 
been able to cease doing. 


2. The view that theology is mer 
language. This is the position of Pr 
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Man Randall, Jr., professor at 
#mbia University, New York City. 
ding to this opinion, theology 
ot represent facts outside us, facts 
it God and His works, but is merely 
rice, like art or poetry, to express 
earnings and feelings. 

erefore theology, he holds, does 
convey knowledge or truth any 
( than Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
y. And we can never know whether 
nings we say about God are true or 
i, because theology, like a sym- 
¥, is neither true nor false. 


| The view that we can never be 
Bdent of having true theology. Many 
fy vaunted teachers in the church 
hold this old opinion. It says that 
Hlogy is always in a state of flux, it 
idvancing. This means that true 
| logy is never something we can pos- 
i though it is a noble goal and we 
iild desire it and strive for it. And 
this because theology, our human 
ds about God, in the nature of the 
. cannot adequately represent the 
1 about God. Human language is 
‘not up to the task. This is taught 
arl Barth, noted Swiss theologian. 
low it is true that our language 
ut God is always changing, for each 
eration has to speak the Christian 
ss sage to its own day. But the essence 
our theology does not change, for it 
pased squarely on Scripture. Law 
| Gospel are always the same. 

id we deny what Barth alleges, that 
cannot be certain of the truth of 
“theology: God has spoken to us 
the human language of Scripture, 
| this is fully adequate to make Him 
| His will known to us. When we 
Ww ‘our theology from the fountains 
His Word, our theology is true — 
| this applies as well to the preacher 
he pulpit as to the Christian mother 
aking of Christ in the home. 

Ine might ask why these modern er- 
; crop up. The answer probably 
in the fact that many Protestants. no 
per hold that Holy Scripture, the 
is of our theology, is God’s Word 
‘tells the truth about God and His 
vity among men. 

ubjects to be discussed in future 
eles are: revelation and Scripture, 
‘ist, man, God, conversion, justifica- 
, and faith. 
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hen a church body by special res- 

olution encourages its congrega- 

tions to take cognizance of the 

sesquicentennial of a man’s birth 
by special observances and celebrations, 
it must have good and compelling rea- 
sons for doing so. The man must have 
been truly great. He must have accom- 
plished some great things in the church. 
He must have formulated principles or 
laid foundations of abiding worth. Of 
course, we Christians understand this 
to mean that he must have been one of 
God’s chosen vessels for a specific task, 
an instrument in God’s hands to carry 
out God’s wonderful purpose, a God- 
given, Spirit-endowed leader devoted 
to the cause of Christ’s kingdom. 

The life and work of Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther, born in 1811, fit this descrip- 
tion. As we shall note, he was truly 
a gift of God to the church. God 
endowed him with marvelous talents 
and abilities, granted him a strong faith 
in Christ as his only hope of salvation, 
an ever-increasing love and respect for 
the Word of God, a spirit of deep con- 
secration to the cause of Christ. Dr. 
Walther was God’s chosen vessel for 
the establishment of His church in 
America on the solid foundations of 
God’s Word and the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom ever farther north 
and south, east and west. God also 
placed before him the opportunities to 
develop his talents and to render mar- 
velous service in the founding of our 
Synod. 


One of Several Theologians 


Dr. Walther was one of the theolo- 
gians in the group of immigrants from 
Saxony, Germany, who came to Perry 
County, Mo., early in 1839. He was 
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By John W. Behnken 


one of several theologians. At that time 
he was not a leader but a follower. 

However, God had His own time to 
place the mantle of leadership on Dr. 
Walther’s shoulders. Trouble arose in 
the colony. Confidence in the leader 
of the Saxons was undermined and 
blasted. He was deposed and removed 
from the colony. 

This sad experience and also the 
hardships and sicknesses which troubled 
the immigrants during their earlier days 
in Perry County led to much pathetic 
confusion, which bordered on despair. 
Lay people were terribly disturbed. 
Factions developed between clergy and 
laity. People actually thought they had 
sinned most grievously by leaving Eu- 
rope. They believed that thereby they 
had left the church and that they were 
no lJonger a Christian congregation. 
Even such a learned jurist as Dr. Adolf 
Marbach labored under this impression 
and insisted that they should return to 
Germany. 


Altenburg Debate 


This terrible state of confusion re- 
sulted in the so-called Altenburg De- 
bate. Dr. Walther was called upon to 
debate with Dr. Marbach the issues 
which troubled the Saxons. Driven 
ever deeper into the Scriptures, young 
Walther prepared eight masterful and 
comprehensive theses and elaborated 
and defended them. In clear, unmis- 
takable language he showed what the 
church is, namely, the believers in 
Christ Jesus, and that such believers 
have the right and authority to estab- 
lish congregations and to call pastors. 

He spoke so convincingly on the basis 
of Scripture that even the learned jurist 
had to admit that he could not refute 
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oney you put into your church offering en- 
velope, like money in a pay envelope, is ‘‘no 
good”’ — until used. 

Until your gifts to the Lord are converted into the 
work of the Lord, they accomplish nothing. 

Keep this in mind, and you will look upon Synod’s 
budget, not as a giving or a spending guide but as a 
work program. 

Our work-of-the-Lord program — the chief reason 
why we join hearts and hands in Synod — is planned 
in broad outline by synodical conventions, detailed 
and implemented at fiscal conferences, and carried out 
through synodical officers, boards, and committees. 

Following God’s ‘into all the world’ directive, 
Synod’s work program comes under the heading of 
big business — by any standards. Its dollar value 
this year for the first time breaks the 20-million barrier. 

Some 40% of the Lord’s work dollars will go di- 
rectly into mission work (column 1). Because the 34 
Districts of Synod put an additional $10 million into 
their own mission programs, the missions column 
should actually be more than two pages high. 

More than 40% of the work dollars must go for 
Synod’s training schools (column 3). Higher education 
is, and for some time will remain, the big item, the 
key consideration of a rapidly growing church abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord. For we can have no mis- 
sions without missionaries, no congregations without 
pastors, no schools without teachers, no colleges with- 
out faculties, no welfare work without workers. 

The 17'2% for Synodical and Parish Services 
{column 2) is essential for a dynamic work program. 
A small fraction goes for administrative, financial, and 
committee functions of our huge “corporation.” Two 
of every five dollars in this column will help support 
aged and infirm professional workers and their de- 
pendents. Many other dollars will provide services to 
assist congregations and District in their own educa- 
tion, stewardship, youth, and welfare programs. 

Well over 20% of the work dollars will not 
really be spent but invested in material assets — 
new buildings, land, and increasing the net worth of 
the Church Extension Fund. 

How much is achieved through the dollars we put 
into our offering envelopes for Synod! Big business, 
indeed — the Father’s business. And all of it under- 


written with His pledge: ‘“‘Ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.” 
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MISSIONS 


Church Extension 


Migsions Secr. — $18,000 
College & University — $89,500 


Armed Services 


America) 


$520,511 


Far East and ) 
Middle East 


= v 
.: 
= Current Operation C1) $6,953,876 
P Capital Investments 1,442,604 
4 $8,396,480 


v 


Se ey 


LORD PROGRAM | 


New Campuses — $350,000 


Existing 
Campuses — $2,650,000 


Current Operations (__] $3,613,520 
Capital Investments E9 136,000 


$3,749,520 


um = FOR CURRENT OPERATIONS 
FOR CAPITAL INVESTMENTS = 


TOTAL 1961 BUDGET 


TRAINING 


SCHOOLS 
9.2 


Junior 


Colleges 
5.2 Austin 
Bronxville 
Concordia 
4.8 Edmonton 
a: : t : _ Milwaukee 
sr : Fe Seie rat aa ie ; Oakland 
PARISH AND aa tapbentls 4.4 Portland 
‘e SoU gape EL ences Sis ante St. Paul 
SYNODICAL 3 ceae 
SERVICES 4.0 
; Senior 
3.6 Financial and General 3.6 | College 
$340,576 Fort Wayne 
Ins. and Bldg. & Loan 
3.2 $125,000 3.2 
Contingency Reserve Teachers 
2.8 $500,000 , me. 23 Colleges 
Debt Amortization River Forest 
$350,000 ‘ Seward 
2.4 World Relief — $50,000 2.4 
> Committees — $145,466 a 
Public Relations — $67,620 ; 
2.0 Aan 2.0 
Administration — $133,900 45S aminaties 
Youth Work — $98,500 Springfield 
1.6 Stewardship — $253,077 “is St Lodisneaiae 
Parish Education — $221,000 : tirgee ceepotslaattd 
Social Welfare — $59,381 
1.2 ie an tieeae 
| Ley | 
Pensions and Support § _ Training | 
8 $1,405,000 ‘ Institute * 
Milwaukee — 
A 4 


Current Operations C—] $5,900,000 
Capital Investments 3,000,000 


$8,900,000 


EUROPE 


$164,000 


B sien spot is the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Eng- 
land, some 1,000 baptized members in 12 congrega- 
tions, led by 11 American and Canadian pastors. Plans 
call for sending a new man every year until the 11 become 
20 and ELCE’s infant seminary at Cambridge can supply the 
manpower. . 

Also in England is the Polish Lutheran Church in 
exile — 1,250 scattered souls. A $9,925 subsidy will help 
four Polish pastors and one lay worker gather and feed the 
flock. yA 

Work in France, Belgium, Finland, and Denmark is 
largely a holding action-——helping a handful of Free 
Churches hold the line of “God’s Word and Luther’s doc- 
trine pure.” In West Germany our Free Church will get 
a $32,000 lift to repair its struggling seminary at Oberursel 
and to care for refugees sifting through the Iron Curtain. 


AFRICA 


$391,661 


Toone God that Synodical Conference Lutherans were 
permitted to enter Africa’s wide-open doors 25 years 
ago — before the drive for independence brought trouble 
to the continent and closed doors to Western man and the 
Gospel! 

Thank God, too, that Nigeria and Ghana, where our 
work is concentrated, seem adjusted to independence! 

In the Lutheran Church of Nigeria 30,677 souls in 185 
congregations and 27 preaching stations are served by 
18 American and 16 Nigerian pastors, five teachers, three lay 
workers, three doctors, five nurses, and one deaconess. Some 
590 Nigerian teachers daily instruct 16,000 children in 
86 Lutheran schools. 

A toehold in Ghana will be widened this year with the 
placing of two experienced workers in Accra, the capital, 
and Tema, a leading seaport. 

Synod’s share of Synodical Conference work in Africa 
is $391,661, or 81.19% of the total budget. The $115,518 
earmarked for capital investments will buy nine buildings 
in Nigeria, three chapels and two parsonages in Ghana. 
New work will include Bible institutes at Ikot and Ogoja 
and stepped-up tract and literature efforts. 
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~ASIA— 
MIDDLE 
EAST 


$2,150,443 


0. the eight Asiatic fields mothered by Synod — 
dots in vast areas peopled by some 15% billion non-Chi 
—only India is more than.15 years old. Yet und 
Savior’s promise, “J will build My church,” each of 
fields may in a generation or two be strong and spit 
prolific, sending out home and foreign missionaries, 
parent church body does today. 

Through us in 1961 the Lord of history would | 
the story of the young churches another chapter — < 
two-million-dollar chapter — while He sends forth the 
to accomplish what He pleases in teeming Asia. 


Taiwan — $89,768 


About the size of Maryland, with 914 million 

. Eight-year-old China Evangelical Lutheran C 
listing 1,360 members, 16 stations . . ~ Seven Arm 
missionaries, 13 Chinese pastors, graduates of Chia Y- 
nary, seven more in training . . . To get one new \ 
in 1961; $20,000 for expansion; $48,000 for three 
four chapels, two parsonages. . 


Hong Kong-Macao — $145,707 


After ten years: 5,600 Lutherans in British Crow 
ony of Hong Kong (population: three million), ; 
Portuguese Macao (190,000) . . . Twelve American 
ers, two Chinese, in 20 stations . . . Eleven school: 
3,000 pupils, 1,100 baptized in one year . . . Two-y 
seminary enrolls 20 . . . For 1961 expansion: $3 
$63,000 for three chapels and parsonage . . . Two 
missionaries scheduled. 


South Korea — $62,063 


The size of Indiana, with five times the people 
Four missionaries at Seoul, with another to come, s 
to build an indigenous church . . . Most of the 1961 
tion for residences and expansion. 


India-Ceylon — $490,627 


Synod’s oldest (65 years) foreign field, organizec 
1958 as indigenous India Evangelical Lutheran Chur 
An American-Canadian-British staff of 40 evangelisti 
cational, and medical workers plus 116 Indian pastor 
443 congregations and stations . . . 91 schools enroll 1 
Nagercoil seminary, 16 . . . Subsidy will decrease an 
but India (population: 400 million) is still growing fi 
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WK among Muslims is slow, costly . . . One American 
cement slated for 1961 . . . IELC sends missionaries 
#eylon to work in two languages. 


n-Okinawa — $468,098 


dJalf the U. S. population packed into a country the 
| of California, and only one half of one per cent Chris- 
JOR this is Japan .. . After 12 years: 30 American and 
iJapanese (Tokyo seminary graduates) workers and 
10 members . . . Millions reached weekly through The 
eran Hour, thousands enrolled in Bible correspondence 
‘ses . . . Nine schools enroll 1,017; 29 Sunday schools, 
8... To get two new missionaries, $18,500 for expan- 
, 933,500 for buildings, $20,000 for a church extension 


vy Guinea — $233,000 


Nine main stations, 150 outstations spread over 2,000 
are miles of interior highlands . . . Total church attend- 


e last year passed two million . . . More than 5,000 
tized members, 35 American workers .. . Birip School 
Church Workers training evangelistic helpers . . . Only 


it to mission opportunities: reaching the people. . . 
w Guinea to get five additional workers, $30,000 for 
dings, $20,000 for expansion, $14,200 for medical 
gram. 


> Philippines — $277,130 

Synod’s mission to the 27,000,000 inhabiting this 7,000- 
nd republic dates from 1946 . . . Now 24 American and 
se Philippine-trained workers spread the Word at 67 
ions on larger islands . . . To branch out into Muslim 
k . . . Two missionaries and one seminary professor 
“augment the staff . . . New sites and buildings call for 
32,500 investment. 


» Middle East — $20,000 
Two missionaries beginning to penetrate the Middle 


tf... Area equal to all 50 States . . . Some 100 million 
ple — one per cent Christian . . . Now working out of 
anon ... Hoping for at least one reinforcement this 


r... Planning through correspondence courses to reach 
Jordan, Turkey, Iran, and other parts of the Muslim 


Id. 
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LATIN 
AMERICA 


$985,210 


F som the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, Latin America 
stretches 6,000 miles across two hemispheres. Super- 
vised by one resident mission counselor in South America 
and another in the Caribbean area under the Board for 
Missions in North and South America, Synod’s missions 
have now moved into twelve countries. 


Cuba and Isle of Pines, with two North American and 
two national workers, will get one new missionary. 


Central America (Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Panama), with eight North Americans, one seminarian, and 
four national workers, will receive another North American 
to work among the Spanish-speaking people in Panama. 


Our missions in Mexico, with one North American and : 
seven national pastors, receive subsidy for schools in Mexico 
City and Torreon, staffed by national teachers. 


In Venezuela three missionaries cover the field with the 
help of one North American and two South American semi- 
narians and one lay worker. Venezuelans support entirely 
the thriving school at Caracas. 


In South America Synod has two Districts — Argentina 
with some 20,000 members, Brazil with 110,000. Together 
they number 1,050 congregations and preaching places — 
with only 141 pastors. 

The Argentine District reaches into Chile (two congre- 
gations), Uruguay (one), and Paraguay (one). The Brazil 
District reaches across the sea to Portugal. 

Both South American Districts need heavy subsidy, es- 
pecially to plug gaping holes in their manpower supply. 
Valiant efforts to pay their own way are frustrated by 
a jumping inflation, which for years has kept the economy 
in turmoil. 

To help our South American brethren revamp and ex- 
pand their professional training schools (see WITNESS, 
Dec. 27, 1960), Synod has promised $1,300,000, of which 
$370,000 is included in this year’s budget. 
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NORTH 


AMERICA 


$4,647,366 


Ra IY} isons in depth” best describes 

Synod’s work in North America. 
It covers all the diversified and spe- 
cialized areas from evangelism to con- 
servation — deaf and blind; campus and 
military posts; inner city and _ institu- 
tions; Negroes and other racial groups; 
TV, radio, and the U. S. mail; and 
always, the vital subsoil for new mis- 
sions: church extension funds. 

The vast bulk of this work is done 
by the 32 Districts. In 1961 they plan 
to raise $5 million for District-sup- 
ported missions, and another $5 mil- 
lion for such related programs as 
church extension, student aid, educa- 
tion, campus, youth, and welfare work. 

Nine U. S. and three Canadian Dis- 
tricts, short in numbers but tall in mis- 
sion potential, will receive $1,333,590 
in subsidy from budget funds. Another 
$350,000 will help Districts reach a pro- 
jected expansion goal of 1,350 new con- 
gregations for the 1956—65 decade. 
Also included is $50,000 as a lift for 
_ such special ventures as inner-city mis- 
‘sions and work among American In- 
dians, Puerto Ricans, and Mexicans. 


The Church Extension Fund, flooded 
with requests averaging $400,000 each 
- month, gets a $440,000 lift ($265,000 
more than last year). 


The PTR evangelism Program con- 
tinues to pay its own Way, but other 
services of the department — Telemis- 
sion, Sunday school by mail, member- 
ship contact and transfer service, and 


_ similar items — will require some 
~ $25,000. 


“This Is the Life’s” $775,000 budget 
is $36,000 under last year’s, but the 
new tenth series of 26 programs is ex- 
pected to bring Synod one of its finest 
TV years. Also reaches overseas, 
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Some 25,000 members in military 
service, 86 chaplains on active duty, 
six full-time VA hospital and service 
pastors, 510 contact pastors, 40 Lu- 
theran Service Centers — these fig- 
ures give an idea of services provided 
through a $419,500 allocation to the 
Armed Services Commission. Some of 
these services extend overseas. 


Negro missions in North America, 
like missions in Africa, is a Synodical 
Conference undertaking. About 40% 
of the $520,511 allotted is for expan- 
sion: new congregations in Alabama, 
three new workers in the South, 
$180,000 for the Lutheran Academy- 
College at Selma —a project still un- 
der study. Negro mission work is grad- 
ually being assumed by the Districts. 


Missions to the deaf are also slated 
for expansion: opening of a new field 
at Birmingham, Ala., and aid for build- 
ing chapels at Los Angeles, Edmonton, 
Memphis, and Fulton, Mo. Synod’s 44 
workers cover the continent, serve 
12,000 Lutherans in 38 congregations, 
216 preaching places, and 72 schools 
for the deaf. Total budget: $394,620. 

Work among the blind — most of it 
through literature — holds at about 
$33,000. 


High-level mission fields — 1,400 of 
them — are manned through the Com- 
mission for College and University 
Work. Campus work is carried on by 
the Districts under impetus, guidance, 
and co-ordination supplied by the com- 
mission. An additional credit-course in- 
structor in religion (for a total of three 
at major campuses) and a part-time 
instructor are new advances planned 
this year under the commission’s 
$89,500 budget. 
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SYNODICAL 
SERVI 


T he forty-six varieties of 
listed in the smallest seg 
Synod’s work program, each a st 
budget item, range in_ cost f 
$1,405,000 for support and pens 
$500 for the Committee on Ca 
tional Matters. 

Synod’s pension system will gra 
take over almost all the respons 
now borne through budget appt 
tions, for supporting retired pasta 
teachers. Budget requirements fd 
port have leveled off at $1,490,00 
may be expected to drop at an i 
ing rate, barring inflationary con 
tions. With this year’s allocation, , 
will again stand by to cushion thé 
ships of age and disability for sori 
retired workers and almost a tha 
widows and dependent children) 


Other sizable items are the fin 
“trouble” figures: $350,000 fo» 
reduction, $50,000 insurance r¢ 
and $500,000 contingency rese: 
a spare tire carried annually to: 
emergencies and unforeseen exy 

Synod’s standing and _ special! 
mittee’s — some 20 in all — work: 
allowances totaling $145,466. In: 
is the publication of Advance 
church workers’ journal, and the 
tion of Synod’s archives and mu 
Concordia Historical Institute, 

The standing Committee on Fr: 
Organizations, unable to cope: 
swollen demands for service, W 
lotted funds to call a full-time di: 


Top-level administrative offi: 
President, Vice-Presidents, Board | 
rectors, Trustees, Planning Cour 
Secretary — will work under a 1 
of $133,900; fiscal offices — trez 
controller, auditor, legal advi 
$140,000. . 

Except for one capital inves 
item ($75,000 for amortizatic 
building and loan funds) and 
household expense items (pure: 
department, Lutheran Building 
tenance, statistical bureau), al 
others under the “services” ca 
deal with hard-core, work-of-the 
activities which reach into every 


gregation and buttress the work of 
District. 
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ISH 


$3,749,520 


taff members in five departments: 
nmtary school (also Teachers Bu- 
Sunday school, adult (also family 
vacation Bible school, and execu- 
ecretary’s co-ordinating depart- 
Produce all Sunday school, Bible 
VBS, parent guidance, and school 
ulum materials. Planned for ’61 
ew Bible institute courses, regional 
tion conferences, a Synodwide 
class leadership training program, 
plified series of adult discussion 
Ss. 


wardship and Missionary Educa- 
$253,077). Staff of four at work, 
ust to “educate” dollars but in an 
asing measure to educate hearts 
issions. New for ’61: three more 
ght mission films, two filmstrips on 
ical services, more courses in the 
sar, 12-semester mission feature 


oung People’s Work ($98,500). 
ugh executed and largely supported 
outh itself in the Walther League, 
1g people’s work is promoted, forti- 
-and supervised by a co-operating 
dical board. 


epartment of Public Relations 
7,620). Offices in New York, 
hington, and St. Louis, and a new 
e planned for Chicago. Oversees 
energizes the work of the District 
tments with their 600 circuit or 
_representatives. 


pcial Welfare ($59,381). This six- 
“old department, operating with 
n divisional committees, cuts a wide 
th: research; recruiting and training 
kers; assisting welfare agencies, Dis- 
departments, institutional chap- 
cies; immigration service; promot- 
institutes, workshops, clinical train- 
‘publications, teaching filmstrips. 


he Board of World Relief, with 
50,000 budget subsidy, hopes to 
rate a $326,000 love-in-action pro- 
n reaching into eight countries and 
sible U. S. disaster areas. The dif- 
nee must come from voluntary of- 
ngs from congregations, church or- 
izations, and individuals. 
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ish Education ($221,000). Thir- 


TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


ic is the big one. It had better 
be! Right now it has the big job 
to do — and fast! 

Growth charts indicate that Synod 
may well double in communicant mem- 
bership (to over 3,000,000) in the next 
15 years and add another estimated 
1,000,000 by 1980. 

To match membership growth with 
a corresponding increase in pastors and 
teachers, Synod’s schools by 1970 
should have 8,950 students enrolled; by 


19706012250 -studentsy=— more> than » 


double the present 6,046 enrollment. 

By 1977 school faculties, now staffed 
by 450 instructors, will need more than 
twice this number. 

School facilities must also grow 
apace. To meet surging demands for 
pastors and teachers, total plant capac- 
ity of our training schools must be in- 
creased by 41% to 7,200 resident stu- 
dents as early as 1965. 

By expanding many of the 14 exist- 
ing campuses and adding a new 375- 
student junior college in southern Mich- 
igan (scheduled to open September 
1963) Synod is pushing hard to keep 
up in the facilities race. 

Campus expansion projected under 
this year’s $3,000,000 capital invest- 
ment allocation and estimated costs are 
as follows: 


Bronxville — women’s residence hall, 
phase 1 ($250,000). 


Concordia, Mo. — dining hall 


($325,000). 


OUR WORKERS — 


a 
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PASTORS ( TRACHERS 


By 1977 WE WILL NEED ABOUT 
22,100 pastors AND TEACHERS 


$8,900,000 


OUR FACULTIES 
MUST INCREASE 


vues oF cue iets: 4 y See | Sa 
BY 1977, WE WIL NEED 
94S INSTRUCTORS AT. 
OUR SYMODICAL SCHOOLS 


Milwaukee —_ site acquisition 


($75,000). 


Portland — men’s residence hall, 
phase 1 ($175,000); women’s residence 
hall addition ($125,000). 


River Forest — physical education 
building addition ($300,000). 


Seward — men’s residence hall, 
phase 1 ($240,000). 


Winfield — library ($360,000). 


With architectural planning well 
under way for the Michigan school, 
capital funds of $350,000 are included 
for this campus. 

Operation and maintenance of 
Synod’s 14 North American schools 
(15 if we count the Lay Training Insti- 
tute to open in September at Milwau- 
kee) with their 6,046 students, 450 in- 
structors, $40 million plant valuation, 
add up to a big $5,900,000 package 
for 1961. 

Increased enrollments, higher service 
costs, and salary adjustments account 
for an increase of some $700,000 over 
last year. 

Synod’s schools, the “production end’ 
of the work program, have never been 
an expensive luxury. Through them 
the Lord of the harvest, in answer to 
multiplied prayers, has been training 
and sending laborers into His harvest. 

Today more than ever before these 
laborers form Synod’s lifeline. Should 
our work-of-the-Lord program bottle- 
neck here, work in all other areas would 
limp and falter for decades to come. 
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What is your opinion of 

a pastor who does not send 
= his children to his own 

parochial school? 


Each year this column receives a 
number of questions written in a simi- 
dar vein, and each time we have an- 
-swered them by personal letter rather 
fe than through these columns. Often we 
fis must leave them unanswered because 
the writer did not identify himself. 
A little thought will convince any 
fair-minded person that we cannot be 
~ expected to pass judgment on a pastor 
or teacher on the basis of such in- 
' quiries, For one thing, we are hearing 


How is it possible that the 
Book of Hebrews has not 

= been proved beyond doubt 
to have been written by the 
apostle Paul? 


a 


This question can be answered best 

_ in the words of the ancient church fa- 
__ ther Origen: “But who wrote the letter, 

God alone truly knows.” The author 
of Hebrews does not give his name, nor 

_ does a careful study of the letter or of 

church history supply the answer. 

_ There is much in this book that sug- 

ie gests St. Paul as the author. 

_- 1. Numerous personal greetings are 
similar to those found in other Pauline 
letters. (Compare Heb. 13:18 with 

1 Thess. 5:25; Heb. 13:22 with Rom. 

Gal. 6:11, Philemon, v. 19; 
Heb. 13:23 with Rom. 16:21) 

_ 2. The emphasis on the acceptance 

of  Christ’s _all-sufficient atonement 

' (Heb. 10:38, 39) reminds us of Rom. 

1:17 and Gal. 3:11; likewise chapter 11 

ea _ compared with Romans 3 and 4 and 

_ Galatians 2—4. 

_ 3. Intimate acquaintance with the 

_ Jewish temple ritual (Heb. 7—10) is 

quite in line with Paul’s strict Jewish 
upbringing and training. 
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only one side of the story. For another, 
it is not within our province to inter- 
fere in such cases. When actual wrong 
has been committed, Jesus in Matt. 
18:15 prescribes the course a Christian 
should take, namely, to go to the offen- 
der and discuss the matter with him. 

If a Christian is unwilling to do that, 
he should not expect an outsider, on the 
basis of one-sided evidence, to sit in 
judgment on another, be he pastor or 
layman. 

When answering these questions by 
letter, we can only urge the writer to 
see his pastor personally in order to re- 
move the misunderstanding or wrong 
that was supposedly committed. 


The fact remains, however, that the 
author does not state his name and that 
Heb. 2:3 seems to suggest, though not 
conclusively, that it was written by 
someone other than by “them that heard 
Him,” that is, the apostles. This re- 
mark, many believe, rules out the 
authorship of St. Paul, because in Gal. 
1:12, 17 he states that he received the 
Gospel directly from the Lord, not 
from men. Numerous Bible commen- 
tators take the view that an unnamed 
colaborer of St. Paul penned this let- 
ter, possibly under his guidance. 

The most likely author, in the view 
of many, is Apollos, the eminently 
gifted and eloquent Jewish convert from 
Alexandria, to whom Aquila and Pris- 
cilla at Ephesus expounded the way 
of God more perfectly (Acts 18:24- 
28). Yet the evidence is not conclusive, 
and Barnabas and Silvanus have also 
been mentioned as possible authors. 

The necessity of identifying the au- 
thor of the book is not absolute. The 
letter to the Hebrews is one of the most 
powertul witnesses to the deity of Jesus 
Christ and to His all-sufficient atone- 
ment for the sins of the world and for 
all times. (7:26, 27; 10:12-14) 
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Does 1 Cor. 11:29 teacilt 
that every unworthy Com- 
| 


= munion guest will be 
damned? 


Understanding of these words is 
gained by studying the entire section | 
(1 Cor. 11:17-32). First (v.18) the 
apostle Paul chides the Corinthians for 
the factions which had arisen in their 
midst. Next he mentions the loveless- 
ness of some at the love feasts which 
preceded their Communion services. 
There may also have been other evi- 
dences of impenitence on their part. 
Whatever the reason, the apostle re- 
minds them that unworthy guests are 
guilty of [sin against] the body and 
blood of Christ (v.27), and that they | 
eat and drink damnation [judgment] | 
unto themselves. (V. 29) 

That this judgment is not to be un-_ 
derstood as eternal damnation is evi- | 
dent from the apostle’s statement that | 
for this cause [unworthy communing] | 
many of them were weak and sickly | 
and many had died. Their judgment — 
did not consist in damnation but in | 
weakness, sickness, and an untimely — 
yet doubtless blessed death, which the 
apostle refers to as a sleep. (See 1 Cor. 
13:6,.18;-20, 51) 

God’s purpose in visiting these chas- _ 
tenings upon the offending Corinthians _ 
was not to damn them but rather to | 
save them from damnation. These — 
afflictions were instruments of His | 
mercy to rouse them from their in- | 
difference and to lead them to repent- | 
ance; yet if they did not repent, their 
eventual lot would be damnation. | 

We must not assume that every un-_ 
worthy partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
will be followed by a judgment of God. 
That is for Him to decide. But if afflic- 
tions do come our way, we do well to 
engage in an earnest self-examination, 
also with respect to our participation 
in the Holy Supper (v. 28; also 2 Cor. 
13:5; Gal. 6:4), and then repent and 
mend our wavs. Such judgments of 
God are evidence of His loving concern 
for us to keep us from lapsing into 
carnal security and perhaps from for- 
feiting our soul’s salvation. 

These earnest words of the apostle 
should not frighten us away from the 
Lord’s Table. We sorely need the com- 
fort, assurance, and strength which is- 
sue from this meal of grace. Whoever 
approaches this Table of Mercy with 
a penitent and believing heart need 
have no fear. “Him that cometh to Me 
I will in no wise cast out.” (John 6:37) 


O. E. SOHN 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


‘God has used Dr. Stellhorn power- 
| ly in the promotion and development 
Wour Lutheran schools,” says Dr. Ar- 
r L. Miller, Executive Secretary of 
fnod’s Board of Parish Education, in 
jouncing the retirement of an edu- 
or who has served his Lord and his 
Murch with distinction since gradua- 
#n from Addison teachers seminary in 
08. 

And of his successor in office as Sec- 
Wary of Schools Dr. Miller says: 
Hhroughout his 20 years of service to 
fe Board of Parish Education Dr. 
ramer has also contributed  signifi- 
lintly to the development of our Lu- 
feran elementary school program. Un- 
fr the leadership of Dr. Kramer we 
jok for a continued vigorous promo- 
jpn of and service to our Lutheran 


August C. Stellhorn, who retired 
ec. 31, 1960, from the secretaryship 
fe assumed in 1921, will continue to 
ork on a comprehensive history of Lu- 
heran schools. A major piece of his- 
brical writing, it will reflect his obser- 
ations and his participation in the 
wonderful development of our system 
Lutheran elementary schools,” ac- 
ording to Dr. Miller. 

After teaching in Lutheran schools 
tf Red Bud, Ill., and Indianapolis, Ind., 
dr. Stellhorn became Synod’s first Dis- 
‘ict Superintendent of Schools. Service 
| this capacity for the Central District 
1918—21) prepared him for heading 
1e synodical department of schools and 
diting News Service. 

In the early 1920s the young execu- 
ive took active part in the fight against 
ntiparochial school ee 

Among Dr. Stellhorn’s “significant 
ontributions to the educational pro- 
ram of our church,” Dr. Miller notes, 
vere “participation in the Superintend- 
nts’ Conference and inauguration of 
he School Reference Catalog.” From 
945 to 1958 he was in charge of the 
feachers Bureau, which compiles in- 
Ormation about teachers of Synod. 
Je also initiated conferences and meet- 
ngs with District Boards of Parish Edu- 
ation to promote the cause of Lutheran 
chools. 

Author of tracts, bulletins, essays, 
nd articles promoting the same cause, 
e also made numerous contributions 
9 Lutheran Education and the Con- 
ordia Historical Institute Quarterly. 

Textbooks and curricular materials 
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Dr. Kramer 


Dr. Stellhorn 


he developed, some as author or editor, 
others as collaborator with fellow edu- 
cators, include revision of the Bobbs- 
Merrill Readers; Graded Memory 
Course for Sunday Schools; Manual for 
Lutheran Saturday Schools, Summer 
Schools, and Weekday Religious In- 
struction; Music Reader for Lutheran 
Schools; Elementary Bible History; and 
Advanced Bible History. 

In 1948 Valparaiso University con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Education in recognition of 
his work for Christian education in gen- 
eral and promotion of Lutheran schools 
in particular. 

In addition to his official activities 
for the Board of Parish Education, 
Dr. Stellhorn served on the Synodical 
Survey Committee in the early 1920s, 
was vice-president of Concordia His- 
torical Institute, secretary of the Synodi- 
cal Catechism Committee, and member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


William A. Kramer, who succeeded 
Dr. Stellhorn as Secretary of Schools 
Jan. 1, has been acting head of Synod’s 
school department since 1958. At that 
time he assumed responsibility for the 
conduct of the Teachers Bureau and 
school promotion. He has made exten- 
sive surveys for interparish schools in 
co-operation with District Boards of 
Parish Education. 

Before coming to St. Louis in 1940 
as Assistant Secretary of Schools, he 
taught in Lutheran schools at Union- 
town, Mo., and Strasburg, Ill. A 1922 
graduate of the River Forest teachers 
college (B.S., 1941; Litt.D., 1955), 
he continued his studies at Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, and St. Louis Uni- 
versity (M. A., 1944). 
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Active in the development of curric- 
ular materials, Dr. Kramer is author, 
coauthor, or editor of the following: 
General Course of Studies for Lutheran 
Elementary Schools, Memory Course 
for Lutheran Schools, Religion in the 
Lutheran School, Units in Religion for 
Lutheran Schools, The Lutheran One- 
Room School, The Church Through the 
Ages, Treasury of Christian Literature, 
Devotions for Lutheran Schools, Living 
for Christ, Teen-Agers Pray, Happiness 


Can Be Yours, and Your Best In- 
vestment. 
Besides contributing articles on 


Christian education for periodicals and 
journals of Synod, Dr. Kramer has writ- 
ten numerous tracts and pamphlets. He 
is a member of Synod’s General Litera- 
ture Board and a former member of 
the editorial committee of This Day. 


Lutheran Jurist Dies; 
Advised Three Governors 


Werner W. Schroeder, 67, vice-chair- 
man of the Chicago Transit Authority 
and a key figure on the Illinois political 
scene, died last month in Chicago. 

A member of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of St. Luke, Chicago, he 
was the son of Rev. J. Frederick 
Schroeder, for more than 30 years 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Kankakee. 

From 1940 to 1952 Schroeder was 
Republican National Committeeman 
from Illinois and at one time, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on organiza- 
tion, held the second most powerful 
position on the GOP national com- 
mittee. 

A 1916 University of Michigan Law 
School graduate and Phi Beta Kappa © 
student, Schroeder as early as 1921 be- 
came legislative adviser to Illinois 
Governor Len Small. From 1940 to 
the time of his death he filled the same 
key post under Governors Dwight H. 
Green and William Stratton. 

An expert in constitutional law and 
one-time president of the Chicago Bar 
Association, Schroeder headed the long 
legal battle which led to the creation 
of the city’s transit authority and paved 
the way for the building of Illinois’ 
multimillion-dollar tollway system. 

Schroeder was honored with law doc- 
torates by the University of Michigan, 
Northwestern, and Valparaiso Univer- 
sity. In 1957 he received the Chicago 
Bible Society’s Gutenberg Award. 

The Chicago Daily News and the 
Sunday Tribune carried editorials of 
recognition at the time of his death. 
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Mrs. Schulz in Chinese garment 


CHINATOWN “ANGEL” TAKEN BY DEATH 


A missionary career of 23 years closed 
Nov. 10, 1960, with the death of Mrs. 
Verna Schulz, known to many fellow Chi- 
cagoans as the “angel of Chinatown.’ 

A lifelong member of St. Paul's Church, 
Mrs. Schulz in the late 1930s became 
a - full-time worker under the Northern 
Illinois District Mission Board. Her field 
was one she had opened herself by taking 
at face value the Lord's urgent call: “Go 
out quickly into the streets and lanes of 
the city.” 

Stopping to make a purchase at a neigh- 
borhood store one day, she asked the 
Chinese proprietor if he knew the Savior. 
The storekeeper was impressed by her 
straightforward witness and directed her 
to friends on whom she might call. 

She also spoke to groups of children 
on street corners. Armed with Sunday 
school leaflets, greeted by youngsters ask- 
ing for another ‘‘Jesus story,’’ the smiling, 
energetic missionary soon was a familiar 
figure in the area. 

Eventually, with the help of the mis- 
sion board, a meeting place for her ‘‘street 
congregation’ was provided at the YMCA. 
At one meeting of her group nine dif- 
ferent nationalities were represented. 

Gradually she enlisted more teachers, 
and pastors came to conduct services. 


LF ARPT OER 


Today Christ the King Lutheran Chu 
stands at 37th Street and Lake Park 
a monument to her missionary enterpri 

One of Mrs. Schulz’s early converts 
turned to China, where, he wrote, he 
telling the people what he had learnt 

about Jesus. The daughter of a No 
Clark Street laundryman — another fa 

she had called on — is now a member | 
a Missouri Synod Lutheran congregatit 
in California and an active mission 
among the Chinese there. 

The ‘‘angel of Chinatown” did not lin 
her work to this area. On her regul 
and extensive calling list were patients} 
numerous rest homes, the inmates of ti 
Chicago Home for Incurables, the ch 
dren at La Rabida Sanatorium and at ff 
Illinois School for Crippled Children. 

In reporting her death at 57 as ft 
result of a heart attack, the North 
INinois District Edition of the ‘ Witne 
remembered ‘‘her constant, contagious j) 
in the Lord, her free, spontaneous witné 
to Jesus, her courage in going to blight 
areas of Chicago by night and day at f 
risk of her personal safety.”’ 

Also noted was her favorite Bible vers 
“tam the Resurrection and the Life; 
that believeth in Me, though he were de 
yet shall he five.” 


Church Not Segregated, 
Says President of 
Synod’s Southern District 


In a Christmas message addressed to 
all congregations of the Southern Dis- 
trict, President Edgar Homrighausen 
emphasized the need for Christian love 
and understanding to solve all problems 
in dealing with the relations of man to 
his fellow man. 

Reaffirming what he described as 
a policy of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, President Homrighau- 
sen said: ‘The church of Christ is not 
segregated. In the kingdom of God 
there are no races and _ nationalities, 
but all are one in Christ Jesus.” 

In a reference to Christian day 
schools, the Cullman, Ala., churchman 

said: “The Lutheran Church — Mis- 

souri Synod is the only major Protestant 
denomination that has, throughout its 
history, operated parish schools as°a 
part of its parish program. Presently 
there are 1,430 Missouri Synod Lu- 
theran schools in America.” 

“The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod affirms its complete belief in the 
American system of public schools,” he 
concluded. “Our church body has al- 
ways pledged its support of free, public 
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education. Difficulties in this area of 
preserving free, public schools where 
tensions have arisen between men can 
be resolved with the principles of love 
laid down by the Savior, Jesus Christ.” 
Synod’s Southern District comprises 
the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and part of Florida. 


Inaugural Invocation 
By Cardinal Cushing 


Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbish- 
op of Boston, has confirmed a report 
that he will give the inaugural invoca- 
tion for President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy on Jan. 20, according to Religious 
News Service. 

Shortly after the cardinal’s prayer 
Senator Kennedy will take his oath on 
an old family Bible once owned by his 
grandfather, the late Mayor John F. 
Fitzgerald of Boston. It will be the first 
Douay (Roman Catholic) Version ever 
used in a Presidential inauguration. 

The 15-pound Bible, now owned by 
Thomas A. Fitzgerald of Dorchester, an 
uncle of the President-elect, contains 
a record of births, engagements, mar- 
riages, and deaths in the Fitzgerald and 
Kennedy families. 

The latest entry is the birth of John 
F. Kennedy, Jr., on Nov. 25. 
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Some Lutherans Among 
Cuban Refugees 


Among the thousands of refuge: 
fleeing to the United States from Cuh 
are about 45 persons from four co} 
gregations of the Missouri Synod in - 
island country. 

Missouri Synod congregations of tl 
Miami area have provided much assis 
ance for the early-arriving Lutherar 
most of whom have found some kind : 
employment, according to Vernon Ber 
strom, director of the Lutheran Imm 
gration Service. 

One of the two Lutheran pasto 
in Cuba regularly holds Spanish servic 
in St. Matthew’s Church of Miami. } 
makes the round trip twice a month 
conduct the service and to visit t 
family, now living in that city. 

While the Castro regime permits C 
bans to leave the country, they are pr 
vented from taking more than $5. 
with them. They must have a mea 
of support in the United States to o 
tain a limited number of visas ava 
able to Cubans, the State Departme 
has ruled. 

Synod’s Cuban work began in 19 
on the Isle of Pines. Two congregatio 
on the island and two in Havana ha 
a total membership of about 500. 
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VANGUARD” AUTHOR WINS TOP AWARD 


! Dr. Richard Bardolph, professor and 
Rd of the department of history and 
mitical science at the Woman’s Col- 
He of the University of North Caro- 
a, Greensboro, last month received 
of the top yearly awards given by 
North Carolina Literary and His- 
fical Association. 
if or his book The Negro Vanguard 
f. Bardolph won the Mayflower Cup, 
| ual prize given by the Society of 
Hay flower Descendants in North Caro- 
Ha “for the most distinguished book 
f be published by a North Carolina 
thor in the current year.” 
About 40 books were considered for 
we Mayflower award, given since 1930 
at recently restricted to writers of 
pnfiction. The huge trophy, on which 
ge names of annual winners are in- 
ribed, remains in the North Carolina 
partment of Archives and History at 
fe State capital. Each winner receives 
small replica of the cup. 
Basic research for The Negro Van- 
ard was completed while Dr. Bar- 


Files Suit Against 
Bible Reading 


“A professed atheist, who recently 
ithdrew her 14-year-old son from pub- 
i¢ school in protest against Bible read- 
ig, has filed a petition in Baltimore 
imed at barring use of the Scriptures 
uring opening exercises. 

| Attorneys for the woman told the 


THE SCR!"TURES 
HAVE BEEN ge 


over 100 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


‘OR BEST WORK BY NORTH CAROLINIAN 


dolph was a Guggenheim fellow in 
1956 and 1957. The award-winning 
book is a historical study of the emer- 
gence of leading Negro Americans in 
various fields in which the race has dis- 
tinguished itself. It analyzes some of 
the economic, social, cultural, and legal 
forces which have accelerated the 
Negro’s progress, giving particular at- 
tention to the role of the church and 
higher education, 

Dr. Bardolph, who was named head 
of his 14-man department on the day 
before he received the award, is presi- 
dent of Ebenezer Lutheran Church, 
Greensboro. He is a member of the 
Study Commission on Ministerial and 
Teacher Training of the Synodical Con- 
ference. 

A native of Chicago, he took his 
undergraduate and graduate training at 
the University of Illinois (Ph. D., 1944) 
before joining the faculty of the 
Woman’s College. He has written 
numerous articles on American history 
for professional journals and is now 


court it should abolish the practice as 
sectarian and unconstitutional. 

Mrs. William J. Murray II holds that 
a school board rule requiring the Bible 
or the Lord’s Prayer, or both. to be 
used in opening school exercises is un- 
constitutional. 

The boy, William J. Murray III, re- 
turned to school when the board ruled 
that students who object to Bible read- 
ing may leave the room. 


ee 
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ynodical Conference Lutherans at the 42d annual meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
il of the American Bible Society in New York City. Missouri Synod gifts to the 


IBC in 1959 totaled $53,331.33. 


i i elati : Rev. Norman Temime, 
to r.: Dr. A. F. Meyer, chairman of Synod’s Department of Public Relations, eel 
ssociate director; Dr. Oswald Hoffmann,-director; Dr. Paul Rafaj, president, Synod of Evangelical 


utheran Churches; Dr. Oliver R. Harms, First Vice-President, Missouri Synod; Dr. 


lanning Counselor. 
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Rev. Robert H. Studtmann (right), pas- 
tor of Ebenezer Church, Greensboro, 
N.C., holds one of two autographed 
copies of The Negro Vanguard pre- 
sented to the church library by Author 
Bardolph, president of the congregation. 


completing a book on the Confederate 
States Army. 

Dr. Bardolph is also a regional direc- 
tor for the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation and is respon- 
sible for choosing the 100 annual re- 
cipients of graduate school fellowships 
whose value exceeds $% million. 


Nigerian Daily Prints 
Governor’s Confession 


Nigeria’s largest newspaper, the Daily 
Times, whose editor is a Muslim, 
printed a testimony of Christian faith by 
Sir Francis A. Ibiam in connection with 
his installation as Eastern Nigeria’s first 
African governor. 

The testimony had appeared pre- 
viously in the African Challenge, a 
Christian monthly, when Sir Francis 
was named to his new post. At the time 
of his appointment he was principal of 
Hope Waddell Institute, a secondary 
school in Calabar named after the area’s 
first Christian missionary. 

“T accept as the absolute truth,” Sir 
Francis’ confession reads, “that. Jesus 
Christ is the Son of the living God, and 
that for my sake He died . . . so that 
if I believed in Him —I do believe in 
Him —I should not go to damnation 
but live with Him forevermore. 

“Jesus Christ never fails in His 
promises. The Lord has made it possi- 
ble for me to discharge many and heavy 
responsibilities which fall to the lot of 
people in my station in life.” 

Appointment of the Christian leader 
was seen in Nigerian church circles as 
a significant demonstration of religious 
freedom in the nation. 
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ADOPT STATEMENT ON NONSEGREGATED 
EDUCATION IN CHURCH AND STATE 


Members of the Conference of Edu- 
cational Executives of Synod, meeting 
at River Forest, Ill., Dec. 6—9, adopted 
a “Statement on Nonsegregated Educa- 
tion in Church and State,” commending 
citizens of the United States “who are 
seeking to preserve and extend the pub- 
lic schools in keeping with the Supreme 
Court decision upholding nonsegregated 
and nondiscriminatory schooling.” 

In their statement the District and 
synodical leaders in parish education 
encouraged pastors, teachers, and con- 
gregations of Synod to “support con- 
structive efforts to preserve and to ex- 
tend mnonsegregated schooling, and 
where necessary to initiate such efforts.” 

Calling on congregations to open and 
expand Lutheran elementary and higher 
schools “solely for purposes of better 
Christian education, not for the purpose 
of avoiding racially or culturally inte- 
grated schooling,’ the statement en- 
couraged each congregation to adopt 
a policy of “serving all people in its 
immediate neighborhood, also in regard 
to its educational agencies, particularly 
its elementary and higher schools.” 


Keynote speaker for the conference 
was Dr. Arthur L. Miller, Executive 
' Secretary of Synod’s Board of Parish 
Education, who guided the educators in 
taking a “hard look” at the implications 
of the 1960 White House Conference 
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on Children and Youth for the church’s 
program of Christian education. 

Dr. Miller urged conference members 
to remain alert to rapidly changing 
local, national, and world conditions. 

He emphasized, however, that “God 
rules the world in spite of the multiple 
changes that surround us. .. . God has 
provided forces making for individual 
and family stability right in the midst of 
this social, economic, technological, and 
ideological ferment.” 

Dr. Miller identified these stabilizing 
forces as including the Christian home, 
the church, the church’s educational 
agencies, and the Word of God. 


Dr. Arthur E. Wittmer, Executive 
Secretary of Parish Education for the 
Atlantic District, called for more and 
better leadership training, stating that 
“special attention must be given to con- 
gregational board members, department 
and agency heads, and teachers.” 

While stressing the need to establish 
more Lutheran elementary and second- 
ary schools. Dr. Wittmer cautioned the 
superintendents to “admit that many 
parishes cannot and should not have 
full-time schools.” However, where 


studies show that a school is not possi- 
ble or feasible in a congregation, he 
added, superintendents should encour- 
age the congregation to join in an inter- 
parish school arrangement. 


Panelists at Conference of Educational Executives (I. to r.): Edward J. Keuer, Texas 
District Director of Parish Education; Harold A. Leimer, Western District Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Education; Herman F. Miller, Eastern District Secretary of 


Parish Education 
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The issue of subsidizing new a 
existing congregations so that they m 
establish or maintain elementary scho 
was discussed by Rev. Remus C. Re 
Executive Secretary for the Central 
linois District. 


Granting that the Christian elem 
tary school, “when adequately hous 
properly staffed, efficiently conduct 
and properly correlated with the to 
program of parish education, offers ti 
finest opportunity to the church for g 
ing children the most thorough type | 
Christian instruction and training,” S¢é 
retary Rein nevertheless cautioni 
against equating an elementary schc 
with Christian education as such. 

Districts should be willing to gr 
subsidies for schools, he conclude 
However, such subsidies should 
granted to congregations within spe: 
fied limitations. ‘The decision to gr 
subsidy for a school program in a m) 
sion congregation, the amount of su 
sidy to be granted, and the duration 
the subsidy are decisions that shot 
be made by the District Board of 
rectors after full consultation with tt 
District mission and education boards. 


One Third of World’s 
Roman Catholics 
In South America 


One third of all the Roman Catholii 
on earth are in South America, accor 
ing to Richard Cardinal Cushing, Arc: 
bishop of Boston. S| 

Commenting on his recent trip — 
South America, he said that with 
a generation the 20 countries of Lat 
America could contain half the worlc 
Roman Catholics. He described Sou 
America as “a hotbed of Communism 

Cardinal Cushing saw this develo 
ment as a result of the “abysmal ign 
rance” of 90 per cent of the Rom: 
Catholics in South America about the 
faith. 

He said it would require 125,0( 
priests to educate these people, b 
noted that there was only one prie 
to every 7,000 Roman Catholics 
South America. 

The prelate said the church cann 
depend entirely on priests to do tl 
teaching necessary to save the wor 
from Communism. “A priest has 1 
monopoly on the science of theology 
Cardinal Cushing declared. 

“I can find no other practical w 
we can reach the multitudes,” the c: 
dinal said. “The day when the lai 
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yas outside the church looking on, as 
: it were, is over. I only hope and pray 
hat we haven’t entered Latin America 
too late and with too little.” 

- Cardinal Cushing also spoke of ig- 
norance of the faith in his own arch- 
lidiocese. He urged Roman Catholics 
Where to “put aside the catechism and 
fitake to books, approved by the church, 
ffon adult theology.” 

i 


See “Little Hope” for 
Blake-Pike Proposal 


The Executive Board of the Ameri- 
#can Church Union, an Anglo-Catholic 
voluntary organization of Episcopal 
clergy and laity, declared in a statement 
# issued Dec. 16 in New York City that 
it sees “little hope in the Blake-Pike 
# plan for the ultimate reunion of Christ- 
} endom.” 

The plan, the board said, “leads only 
down a dead-end street.” 

Noting that the proposal called for 


i merging the United Presbyterian 
| Church in the U.S.A., the United 
! Church of Christ, The Methodist 


Church, and the Protestant Episco- 
‘pal Church in the U.S. into a single 
church body, the ACU board stressed 
that it was “not an official proposal ad- 
dressed to one Christian group by the 
_ governing body of another but . . . only 
the thinking and endorsement of two 
_ men.” 

The merger was urged by Dr. Eugene 
~ Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
| byterian body, in a sermon in Grace 
Cathedral (Episcopal) in San Fran- 
cisco preceding the National Council of 
: _ Churches" triennial General Assembly 

in that city. 

Dr. Blake’s plan was hailed by Epis- 
-copal Bishop James A. Pike of San 
_ Francisco as “the greatest since the 
~ Reformation.” Reaction in general has 

_-been mixed, Religious News Service re- 
ports. 
- His proposal to unite the four bodies, 
- Dr. Blake said later, was conceived as 
a step toward the eventual union of all 
_ Christians. 
In its statement the ACU objected 
that both Bishop Pike and Dr. Blake 
“assume that the Episcopal Church is 
- but one among the many Protestant de- 
~ nominations” instead of being an “in- 
tegral part of the Historic, One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
eChrist.” 

The statement also said: “Dr. Pike’s 
reduction of the Episcopal Church to 
the status of a denomination is a dis- 
tinct disservice to the entire church.” 
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WALTHER 


(Continued from page 9) 


Dr. Walther’s Scriptural arguments, 
though we must note that Dr. Marbach 
went back to Germany. Whether Wal- 
ther during this debate used what later 
became one of his favorite texts, “Ye 
are a royal priesthood” (1 Peter 2:9), 
perhaps cannot be established, but he 
definitely did set forth this important 
truth, 


Outstanding Service 


Dr. Walther’s victory in that public 
debate proved to be an outstanding 
service not only for the disturbed colo- 
nists but also for our church throughout 
the years. It definitely brought light and 
hope to a despairing people. It estab- 
lished a type of church government 
which is truly Scriptural, a type of 
church government which God has pre- 
served for our Synod to this day. 

The Altenburg Debate gave the 
church a faithful leader who realized 
ever better that not his own opinions, 
not the traditions of the past, but solely 
the Word of God determines the doc- 
trine and practice of the church. Hence 
Dr. Walther delved deeper and deeper 
into Scripture. He grew “in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Walther took very seriously the 
position of leadership into which God 
had placed him. He became more and 
more sure of the doctrines of Holy 
Writ and taught them without fear or 
favor. Furthermore, when controver- 
sies arose, Synod looked to Dr. Walther 
to be its leader in setting forth and 
defending the Scriptural position. He 
had to prepare for these presentations. 
They were rich experiences. They did 
much toward his development as an 
ever greater and better theologian. 


Grabau Controversy 


Experience gained in the debate at 
Altenburg enabled Dr. Walther to de- 
fend the Scriptural polity in the con- 
troversy with Rev. J. A. A. Grabau. 
This man led to America a group of Lu- 
therans who refused to become part of 
the Prussian Union. Soon after the 
Saxons had immigrated to our country 
this group settled in the Buffalo area. 

Grabau advocated the same _hier- 
archy of the ministry as was found 
originally among the Saxons. In fact, 
he claimed even more authority for the 
ministry and insisted that the congre- 
gation could claim no sovereignty what- 
soever. This controversy moved Dr. 


- Walther to write one of his great clas- 
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sics, The Church and the Ministry, 
which meant much to our Synod and 
means much to this day. 

In their eagerness to indoctrinate all 
members and also to reach other like- 
minded Lutherans Dr. Walther and his © 
St. Louis congregation in 1844 ventured 
to publish Der Lutheraner. What a 
wonderful blessing for our Synod this 
publication has been and continues to 
be to this day! 

The work of Dr. Walther as a 
preacher, as an exegete, as a dogmati- | 
cian, as an essayist at conventions of 
Synod and its Districts, etc., will be 
emphasized in articles by other men 
and will also be presented in confer- 
ences and conventions by speakers. In 
fact, 48 topics pertaining to the many 
facets of Dr. Walther’s life and work 
will be offered. 


Positive Leadership 


Attention should be drawn to Dr. 
Walther’s positive and pronounced in- 
terest in getting together all Lutherans 
in America who subscribe to the Augs- 
burg Confession. Four such meetings, 
lasting eight or ten days each, were held 
in the late 1850s, and this despite the 
great difficulties and inconveniences of | 
traveling in those days. Dr. Walther’s 
positive leadership at these meetings 
was evident to all. Though these con- 
ferences did not immediately bring — 
about the desired results, our. great 
leader did set the pattern for our Synod 
to be ever ready to discuss doctrine 
with others and to bear witness DIOP: 
erly. 

By no means must we overlook the 
tremendous significance of Dr. Wal- 
ther’s leadership and his effective work 
in the organization of our Synod. To- 
day we take Synod’s constitution for 
granted. We fail to remember the © 
many, many hours of painstaking ef- — 
forts which Dr. Walther and his co- — 
workers devoted to the preparation of — 
this document. 

For 114 years the constitution has 
served our church excellently, practi- 
cally without any change. It is a mar- 
velous document. Through all this 
work Dr. Walther became known not 
merely as an outstanding theologian but — 
also as an efficient administrator. 

As we celebrate the sesquicentennial 
of Dr. Walther’s birth, let us become 
ever better acquainted with the wonder- _ 
ful work he did for our Synod. Thank 
God for giving us this great leader, 
theologian, organizer, and administra- 
tor, and for blessing his work so abun- 
dantly. 
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Books 


Holy Writ or Holy Church. By George H. 
Tavard. Harper and Bros., New York. 
250 pages. $5.00. 


Father ‘Tavard, a member of the order 
of the Augustinians of the Assumption, 
here presents the results of a careful study 
of the relative position of the Bible and 
ecclesiastical tradition in the church from 
- postapostolic days to the present time. 
- Citing numerous great churchmen, he re- 
lates their agreements or disagreements 
with regard to the relation of the Bible 
and other religious writings in the chang- 
ing climate of the centuries. 

His research confirms the profound re- 
spect of the early church for the books of 
the Bible, even before certain councils 
established a fixed canon for liturgical pur- 
poses. The Holy Scriptures, in the proper 


sense, ensured the basis of the church, 
being dependent on Jesus Himself. 

But in the course of time the decrees 
of councils and the writings of the church 
fathers rose from this basis as a super- 
structure. These writings were not regarded 
as the Sacred Scriptures but as the “other 
scriptures.” The Sacred Scriptures were at 
first also regarded as tradition, inasmuch 
as they were handed down, “traditioned,” 
from age to age in the liturgical worship. 
Inasmuch as the power of the Word was 
found also in the postapostolic writings, 
these “other scriptures,” as tradition, were 
looked upon as the overflow of the Word 
outside Sacred Scripture. 

Father Tavard deplores the deterioration 
of the position of many churchmen in the 
Middle Ages on the relation of the Sacred 
Scriptures and tradition. Though some of 
them contended for the supremacy of the 
Sacred Scriptures in matters of faith and 
merals, others extolled the authority of 
tradition and the church, which eventually 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION EARLY 


Usually in December or January, interest is paid on building-and-loan 
and saving accounts. This is a good time to transfer your funds into first 
mortgage coupon bonds of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod insti- 
tutions, for an income of 512% on your investment. 

1. SAINT LUKE’S EVAN. LUTHERAN CHURCH, MANHATTAN, 

KANSAS 51% % bonds due November 15, 1969 and 1970. 

. WEST PORTAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 

FORNIA 5'4 % bonds due November 1, 1969 and 1970. 

EAGLE ROCK LUTHERAN CHURCH, LOS ANGELES, CALI- 

FORNIA 514% bonds due October 1, 1969 and 1970. 

GREEN PARK LUTHERAN SCHOOL ASSN., ST. LOUIS COUNTY, 

MISSOURI. 512 % bonds due September 15, 1968. 

TRINITY EVAN. LUTHERAN CHURCH, SAN BERNARDINO, 

CALIFORNIA 512 % bonds due September 15, 1968 through 1970. 

. HOLY CROSS EVAN. LUTHERAN CHURCH, WICHITA, KANSAS 

512% bonds due September 15, 1969 and 1970. 

- GRACE EVAN. LUTHERAN CHURCH, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 


514% bonds due July 1, 1970. 


ENGLISH EVAN. LUTHERAN CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOR, EX- 
CELSIOR, MINNESOTA. 514% bonds due April 1, 1968. (Priced to 


yield 514%) 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH, LOMBARD, ILLINOIS 54% 
bonds due June 1, 1968. (Priced to yield 512%) 


LUTHERAN HOSPITAL AND 


MEDICAL CENTER, WHEAT 


RIDGE, COLORADO 512% bonds due July 15, 1969 and 1970. 


These bonds are available in $500 and $1,000 denominations. Cir- 
culars on these issues may be obtained from: 


G. R. ECKHARDT, Partner 
YATES, HEITNER & WOODS 


819 Pine Street 


MAin 1-5448 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Clip and Mail 


Please send me a circular on each of the following issues, indicated by their number: 


Payment will be made 


- | am interested in investing $ 


Name 


Day 


Address 
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meant the authority of the Pope. Fathey 
Tavard quotes William de Amidanis as ai 
unfortunate example. This writer, it seemg 
was but the soloist in a chorus of papaij 
adulation when he wrote: “The Pope i 
like God,” and explained that “as the sky, 
on account of its width, contains everyy 
thing that is under it, likewise the powe# 
of the Pope contains all power, priestly an 
kingly, heavenly and earthly, so that th 


Father Tavard comments that 
Canon Law goes to seed in that way, way 
should evidently expect an anticanoniss 
reaction to follow in other quarters. This 
reaction did follow in the Hussite move? 
ment and in the Reformation. 4 

It is at this point that Father Tavard! 
obviously nettled by the divergent theology 
of a former Augustinian, Martin Luther! 
departs from his otherwise scholarly objec+ 
tivity and becomes somewhat caustic. “Off 
two interpretations of Holy Writ,” he says3 
“Luther preferred his own.” Quite so! But 
this is an oversimplification of Luther’s 
position, as Father Tavard himself abh 
demonstrates with some well-chosen quota-~ 
tions from Luther’s writings. 

More serious is his charge that Luther 
reduced both the church and the Bible tog 
an ancillary status, subject to a given doc- 
trine, to Luther’s doctrine. This so-calledi 
Luther’s doctrine is the Biblical doctrine off 
justification by faith alone. Luther, hes 
says, streamlined the Scriptures to suchy 
a point that they became practically iden-- 
tical with this doctrine. On the basis off 
this he concludes that Luther’s pinpointed! 
theology thus defaced the Biblical principle. 

As for’the present, Father Tavard ex-- 
plains, the conception of Scripture and the: 
tradition which was formulated by the: 
Council of Trent is authoritative for Cath-- 
olic theology. There the Gospel is defined! 
as contained in the Scriptures and in the: 
traditions. 

Protestants owe Father Tavard a vote’ 
of thanks for his scholarly history of the 
status of Scripture and tradition in the 
course of the centuries and of the current 
Roman Catholic position. He shows as 
clearly as it can be shown the line of de- 
marcation which separates Roman Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism. The line has not 
shifted an inch since Luther insisted on the 
sole authority of the Sacred Scriptures in 
matters of faith and life and on justifica- 
tion by grace through faith as tke fun- 
damental article of the Christian religion. 

From this point of view the title of 
Father Tavard’s book, Holy Writ or Holy 
Church, is significant. The emphasis of 
his church is not on Holy Writ but on 
Holy Church, the latter keeping an open 
ear to the infallible pronouncements of the 
Holy Father, the Pope. 

L. W. Spitz 


Tears of the Bible. By Louis Paul Leh- 
man. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 93 pages. $1.50. 


_ A series of eight sermons on weeping 
individuals or groups mentioned in the 
Bible. The author is pastor of Calvary 
Church (undenominational), Grand Rap- 
ids. These sermons give evidence that he is 
a gifted speaker with a vigorous style that 
has certain overtones of Peter Marshall. 
Shas speaking, he rightly divides the 
ord. 
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s of Distinction. By Edward Kuhl- 
inn. Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio. 
1 pages. $2.50. 


. Kuhlmann, now retired after a 50- 
Lutheran parish ministry, is still a 
1 artist with the pen. This collection 
Scinating essays or vignettes, based on 
ounctuation marks, is fine interest- 
ining reading. Those who acquire this 
will find themselves turning to it 
and again, for the truths so pleas- 
presented are the ones which never 
ut of date. 


Wier Home. By Antonina Canzoneri. 
Wroadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 63 
iges. $1.50. 


uis collection of verse shows an au- 
tic gift of poetry as it reveals the 
ngs of a missionary’s heart. 


W. J. DANKER 


: Are Six. By Clara and Morey Appell. 
Illus. by Suzanne Szasz. Golden Press, 
New York. 61 pages. $2.95. 


The coming of a baby is a family 
ir.” This thought is beautifully devel- 
d by the husband-and-wife team who 
ted this story when their fourth child 
s to be born. Actual photographs show 
§ parents and children preparing for, an- 
ating, and welcoming the new arrival. 
€ accompanying text is written with 
mth and informality from the point of 
w of the older children, ages 712, 514, 
2%. One of the oustanding features 
that each child is made to feel secure 
the knowledge that his coming caused 
imilar stir and excitement in the family. 


MILDRED SCHWICH 


WILLIAM BACHERT, Oct. 7, 1882, Chi- 
go, Ill., to Nov. 30, 1960, Aurora, IIl.; 
n of Ludwig and Caroline Krohs Bach- 
t; graduated Addison teachers college, 
01; schools: Pekin, Chicago, Aurora, 
., 1911—56, when he retired. Survivors: 
ary Lindenmeyer Bachert; sons Rev. 
illiam, Harold, Norman, Kurt, Warren, 


zymond. Funeral: Dec. 3, Aurora; inter- 
nt, St. Paul’s Cemetery. 


J. GEORGE BLUMENSCHEIN,. Jan. 29, 
76, Marysville, Ohio, to Nov. 30, 1960, 
jicago, Ill.; son of Philip and Magdalene 
yeffler Blumenschein; graduated Addison 
achers college, 1897; school: St. Martini, 
yicago, 1897—-1945, when he retired. 
rvivors: sons Eugene, Walter, Carl; 
ughters Erna Scheer, Claremarie. Fune- 
l: Dec. 3, Chicago; interment, Bethania 
“metery. 


ALFRED O. MEYER, May 17, 1898, 
ainview, Nebr., to Nov. 25, 1960, 
irvey, Ill.; son of Rev. Christian and 
ina Plehn Meyer; graduated St. Louis 
minary, 1922 (M.S.T., 1923); profes- 
r, Concordia Seminary, Porto Alegre, 
azil; pastor, Grand Haven-Agnew, De- 
jit, Mich.; Strasburg, Mount Vernon, 
lumet City, Ill., 1957—60, when he re- 
ned. Survivors: Alma Gieseking Meyer; 
ughters Marilyn, Ruth. Funeral: Nov. 
, Harvey; interment, Carlinville, Ill. 
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Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


Ordained: CANDIDATES 


Scheer, Rodney R., in First, Little Rock, A 
by Richard C. Jahn, Nov. 27. ck, Ark., 


Ordained and Commissioned: 


Goehring, Irwin, as missionary in Puente 
Hills, Calif., by Lawrence P. Rudolph, 
Nov. 13. 

Installed; PASTORS 


Beyers, Burnell, St. Matthew, Cedar Bluff. 
Nebr., by W. E. Homann, Dec. 4. peor 


Bopp, Clarence H., Trinity, Louisiana, and 
St. John, Vandalia, Mo., by C. W. Koch, 
Nov. 27. 

Boyer, Ralph H., St. Paul, Hinckley, and 
Trinity, Sandstone, Minn., by Karl A. 
Kriesel. Dec. 4. 


Bruch, Bernard W., Redeemer, 
Ill., by Pauli G. Gerth. Dec. 4. 

Brueggemann, George R., Trinity, Freistadt, 
Wis., by Henry E. Bleeke, Nov. 27. 

Bruenger, Arthur P., St. Paul, Doniphan, and 
Grace, Wood River, Nebr., by Victor W. 
Hoffmann, Dec. 4. 

Duchow, Robert M., Redeemer, Youngstown, 
Ohio, by W. H. Werning, Aug. 7. 

Gieck, William R., Redeemer, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, by Arthur H. Schmid, Nov. 20. 

Heinemeier, George W., St. Luke, Olney, Tex., 
by H. R. Frerking, Dec. 4. 

Hilgendorf, T. H., Our Savior, Sterling, Ill., 
by E. C. Beversdorf, Nov. 20. 
Krahn, Walter F., Zion (Lone Elm), Bunce- 
ton, Mo., by Wm. J. Wollenburg, Nov. 20. 
Lebien, Walter J. F., Zion, Vassar, Kans., by 
Paul R. Heckmann, Dec. 4. 

Lusz, Jack W., Bethlehem, Aiken, S. C., by 
Dean E. Tegeler, Nov. 20. 

Meyer, John E., Concordia, Maplewood, Mo., 
by Otto E. Sohn, Dec. 4. 

Meyer, Karl H., Holy Cross, Scottsdale, Ariz., 
by Orville W. Schlueter, Nov. 20. 

Mohrhardt, Robert W., St. Paul (Grand 
Crossing), Chicago, Ill., by Henry W. C. 
Luedke, Nov. 27. 

Neely, Raymond E., St. Matthew, Meherrin, 
Va., by Chas. J. Seevers, Nov. 27. 

Raedeke, Gilbert H., St. Paul, Perham, Minn., 
by Arthur E. Beck, Nav. 20. 

Ruschke, Palmer G., St. John, Wheaton, 
Minn., by Clarence Bremer, Nov. 27. 

Schlecht, Otto E., St. Paulus, Oakland, Calif., 
by Hilton Schlecht, Nov. 27. 

Schlecht, Richard L., St. John, Rochester, 
Mich., by Pres. W. Harry Krieger, Oct. 2. 

Stevenson, Duncan S., Emmaus, Dorsey, II1., 
by Alfred H. Beck, Nov. 6. 

Voss, Hans, Immanuel, Danbury, 
Wm. Otten, Dec. 4 


Commissioned: 

Kalin, Everett R., as missionary in Nashua, 
N. H., in Clifton, Marblehead, Mass., by 
Norman D. Kretzmann. Nov. 23. ; 

Zorn, Kenneth L., as missionary in Burling- 


Waukegan, 


Conn., by 


ton, Ont., Can., by Horace H. Erdman, 
Nov. 27. 
Installed: TEACHERS 


Foster, Verlyn, First, San Fernando, Calif., by 
Oswald Skov, Aug. 28. 

Schamber, Cand. John, St. Paul, Kankakee, 
Ill., by Herbert F. Bohlmann, Sept. 11. 


Official Notices 


Rev. Robert Fricke, Atchison, Kans., has 
been appointed Counselor of the Atchison 
Circuit to succeed Rev. Grant Krueckeberg, 
who has accepted a call into another District. 
— ArtEN J. Bruns, President, Kansas District. 


Rev. Luther Schroeder, Grenfell, Sask., 
Can., has been appointed Counselor for the 
Qu’Appelle Circuit to succeed Rev. Walter 
Krahn, who has accepted a call into another 
District. —L. W. Korner, President, Mani- 
toba-Saskatchewan District. 


Summer School — Springfield 


The first term of the 1961 summer school 
sessions at Concordia Theological Seminary, 
Springfield, Il., begins June 12 and ends 
July 14; the second term begins July 17 and 
ends Aug. 17. Preseminary and seminary 
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courses will be offered for students in resi- 
dence who wish to accelerate their program; 
new students who wish to take required pre- 
seminary courses; special students who do 
not plan to enter the ministry; colloquy 
applicants who desire to fulfill residence 
requirements. 

For further information write: Punic Re- 
LATIONS DEPARTMENT, Concordia Theological 
Seminary, Springfield, Ill. 


Notice 


Anyone knowing of Lutherans living in or 
moving to the North Tampa area, Lutz, Land 
O’ Lakes, Odessa, or Brooksville, Fla., is urged 
to send their names to Rev. James M. Bomsa, 
10401 Florida Ave., Tampa 4, Fla. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CALLS 


Calls for ministerial and teacher candidates 
and applications for vicars and women teach- 
ers must be in the hands of the District Presi- 
dents by March 15, by resolution of the College 
of District Presidents. 

Diplomas of vocation for pastors and male 
teacher graduates may be purchased from 
Concordia Publishing House. Application forms 
for ministerial and teacher vicars and for 
women graduates or undergraduates should 
be obtained from your District President. Please 


use the latest approved forms for these ap- 
plications. 
Synod's regulation (Handbook 4.09) makes 


the College of Presidents responsible for the 
assignment of calls to graduates of Synod’s 
terminal schools. No direct call should be sent 
to a graduate. The Board of Assignments will 
honor a request for a certain graduate, but 
if reserves the right to reject such a request. 

Please note that the deadline is March 15, 


17 ems GEORGE W. WITTMER, Chairman 
College of District Presidents 
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Available 


Bible markers. Write: Grace LUTHERAN 
CuurcH, 880 Fairfax, Denver, Colo. 


Used Communion set: chalice, flagon, cibo- 
rium, paten. Also green altar and pulpit 
paraments. Write: Rev. M. A. HENSCHEL, 722 
Pennsylvania, Holton, Kans. 


Fifty used red-cover Sunday school hym- 
nals. Write: Vicar Herman Fink, Faith Lu- 
theran Church, Turin and Pillmore, Rome, 
N. Y. 


Wanted 


About 18 used pews, 10’ or longer. 
Rev. L. H. Wuwnperticn, Hackensack, 


Write: 
Minn. 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Baumgart, K. J., 1018 S. Main, Kingfisher, 
Okla. 

Enders, A. L., 830 17th Ave., Seaside, Oreg. 

Goetjen, R. H., 1721 W. Thompson Rd., Coos 
Bay, Oreg. 

Lebien, W. J. F., Vassar, Kans. 

Meyer, John E., 2144 Del Norte, Richmond 
Heights 17, Mo. 
Mueller, Martin W., 
St. Louis 9. Mo. 
Polack, W. G., 3245 W. 31st Ave., Denver 


6531 Bancroft Ave., 


11,-Colo. 

Schmidt, Chap. (Maj.) Carl T., Box 216, 
Hq. 86th Air Division, APO 12, New 
Yorks Neue Han 

Scholz, Alfred, 4518 Westward Dr., Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 


Reith, Rudolph L., Young America, Minn. 
Tessmann, H. H., Grace Lutheran Church, 
111 Lois Lane, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Teachers; 


Bathje, Arnold W., 150A Northwest High- 
way, Des Plaines, IIl. : 

Kohrs, Ralph L., 2942 N. 59th St., Milwau- 
kee 10, Wis. 
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WHO 

ARE 

THESE 
LUTHERAN 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
PEOPLE 

IN 
APPLETON, 
WISCONSIN 
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The real Aid Association for Lutherans is everywhere. Wherever the 600,000 members who own a! 
control AAL have their homes, their farms and businesses ... wherever the schools and church 
they support are located, there is AAL. True, the home office for AAL is located in Appleton. Trt 
that’s where the member-elected management — and the 486 employees — work and live. But the re 
AAL is where its members are. : 


The men and women who keep improving the special difference AAL members share — LOWE 
NET COST life insurance protection — are simply the chosen stewards of the AAL membership. 
industry standards, these people rate high in experience and ability. By standards of Christian-ste 
ardship, they rate high in dedication to service. Synodical Conference Lutherans will find AAL re 
_resentatives worth knowing — as fellow Lutherans and as life insurance counselors. Call on your loc 
_ AAL representative for his interested help in your family financial planning. ~O<\. 
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SERVING SYNODICAL CONFERENCE LUTHERANS EXCLUSIVELY 


i 
AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS e oe 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN al i of 


Two get-acquainted booklets 
have been prepared for you. 
They come to you free, 
without obligation. 

Write LW-61B 


Name 


Address 
r 


City or Post Office State 


Member of 


Congregation 


Pastor 


